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FOREWOKD 


The paper here presented was read by Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, 
author and historian, before the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Library Association held in Washington, D. C., April 12-14, 1939, 
dedicated to commemorate the introduction of printing in America. 
Dr. Castaneda, who has had charge of the Latin-American Collection 
of the University of Texas for many years, has long been interested 
in the history of printing in the New World. In this brief, lucid, and 
informative paper he has made a rapid survey of the introduction of 
the first press in Mexico and an intelligent comparison of the circum- 
stances attendant upon the beginnings of this useful art in the Thir- 
teen American Colonies. 

The important role of printing in the development of culture 
justifies its inclusion in the Preliminary Studies as part of the general 
and broad baekgromid of Spanish colonization in Texas. It is fitting 
that a wider distribution be given this study in 1940, the year des- 
ignated by common consent to commemorate the five hundredth anni- 
versary of printing from moveable type and the fourth and third 
centenaries respectively of the introduction of this art in Mexico and 
the United States. 

The editor of the Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic His- 
torical Society is indebted to Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda for this valuable 
contribution. Grateful acknowledgment is also due Dr. John Tate 
Lanning, editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review, for 
permission to reprint the paper here presented. 

Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

Chairman of the Commission and President of the Society 
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BEGINNINGS OF PRINTING IN AMERICA* 


The use of powder sounded the death knell of chivalry and the 
end of feudalism in western Europe. The less perceptible click of the 
printing press, whose widespread use was the natural result of the 
invention of moveable type and the introduction of the use of paper, 
marked the dawn of modern civilization and placed within reach of 
all men able to read the thoughts and ideas of the greatest minds. 
No force or influence in the development of our present culture is 
greater than that of the printing press. It revolutionized the spread 
of civilization by multiplying with incredible rapidity the reproduc- 
tion of ideas. It brought to increasing numbers the record of man’s 
achievements and of man’s loftiest conceptions and aspirations. Its 
product became the leaven that leavened the whole mass. 

It is well to pause in the maddening rush of the bewildering ex- 
citement of modern life to reflect for a moment on the beginnings of 
this art in America, on this the four-hundredth anniversary. It was 
to the use of the press by a certain Americus Vespuceius that the new 
world, two continents in fact, owe their name, robbing its illustrious 
discoverer of this honor. Coming closer home, the application of this 
name in a more restricted sense to what constitutes the United States 
may be attributed to the same source. These are but instances of the 
power of the printed word. But we will use the term in its widest 
application to designate that new world which Columbus discovered 
and which today is perhaps the hope of modern civilization. It is 
our purpose to describe briefly the circumstances attendant upon the 
introduction of the printing press in both Spanish and Anglo America, 
to summarize the most signal achievements during its early years, and 
to trace the development and growth of printing and the role it played 
in the development of new-world culture. 

When one stops to consider that the use of moveable type was not 
begun until 1455, ‘Mt is surprising,” says a student of printing, 'Go 
find that in less than one hundred years such excellent printing was 
done in Mexico, from a press brought to this country only forty-seven 

*■ Address read at the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Catholic Library 
Association held in Washington, April 11-14, 1939. 
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years after Columbus discovered the American continent.”^ Be it 
ever to the credit of the Franciscan, Juan de Zumarraga, the first 
bishop of Mexico, that this surprising achievement was made possible 
four hundred years ago. 

By order of Emperor Charles V, Zumarraga was called to Madrid 
on January 25, 1531. But traveling in those days was not as rapid 
as today. Not until March, 1533, did Zumarraga arrive in Madrid. 
He had been in Mexico for almost three years prior to the call and 
had learned from personal observation and contact the needs of the 
new colony. He now met the recently appointed viceroy, Don Antonio 
de Mendoza, discussed the problems of Mexico with him, and pre- 
sented several memorials to the king on the needs for the develop- 
ment of the country. It is significant that one of the first things he 
noted as indispensable was the creation of a library. ‘‘Because the 
greatest need experienced by the Church and all the land is that of 
a good library to solve the doubts and questions that arise daily, ’ ’ he 
declared, “I beg Your Highness and Lords to order and command 
what portion of the tithes shall be used for the purchase [of books] 
and expenses thereof.”^ Zumarraga had, in fact, brought to Mexico 
in 1528 his private library, consisting of almost two hundred volumes, 
to which he continued to add until the day of his death, when it 
passed to the Franciscan friary in Mexico City, San Francisco el 
Grande. Eloquent testimony touching the character of his library, 
the first on the American continent, are five volumes now in the 
library of the University of Texas, each volume neatly inscribed in 
his own even and clear hand “Es del obpo. de Mexico, f. Joa. de 
Zumarraga.” Among these are Thomas More’s Utopia, printed in 
Basle in 1518, and the two-volume edition of John Gerson’s works, 
printed in Paris in 1521. The copy of More’s Utopia has numerous 
marginal notes and underlinings in a hand resembling that of the 
illustrious Vasco de Quiroga, first bishop of Michoacan, who organ- 
ized and founded the first Utopian colony in the new world.^ 

^ Henry Horgan, “The Oldest American Book” in Introduction to The 
Doctrina Breve (publications of the United States Catholic Historical Society. 
New York, 1929). 

® Zumarraga, Memorial, undated. Cited in Jose Toribio Medina, La Imprenta 
en Mexico (8 vols., Santiago de Chile, 1909-11), I, xxxv. 

® Quiroga was a close friend of Zumarraga and there is a strong possibility 
that he used this copy of the Utopia as the basis for his “ Eegulations ” for the 
Hospital de Santa Fe. The five books of Zumarraga ’s library are: Propu- 
gnaculum Ecclesie. adversus Lutheranos ; per ludocum Cliclitoveum neoportuensem. 
Cologne, 1526; De Sacramento eucharistiae . . . ludocum Clichtoveum. Cologne, 
1527; De optimo Eeip Statu Deque nova insula Utopia . . . Thomas More. Basle, 
1518; Prima Pars Joannis Gersonis Studii Lutetiani Cancellari . . . Item epistole 
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But let US return to our subject. In another memorial of the 
same year (1533) Zumarraga made the formal request that was to 
result six years later in the establishment of the first commercial 
printing press in Mexico. ‘‘Likewise it seems it would be a useful 
and convenient thing that there should be a printing press and a paper 
mill in that country,” he stated, adding that since there were per- 
sons who desired to go, “His Majesty should grant them some aid to 
enable them to implant this art. ’ The original memorial now in the 
Archives of the Indies in Seville bears a marginal notation directing 
the officials to grant transportation expenses and the necessary priv- 
ileges. “It was impossible,” says Garcia Icazbalceta, “that one who 
had brought craftsmen, seeds, ornaments, books and everything which 
he thought necessary for the glory of the Church and the welfare of 
his flock could have forgotten so important an aid as the printing 
press. ’ 

Just when did the first printing press come and when was the first 
press brought to America? The baffling question of priority can now 
be satisfactorily solved by following events chronologically. The facts 
seem to indicate that the first printer to come and to exercise his trade 
was Esteban Martin, who arrived in 1534 ; that it was he who brought 
the first press with a very modest and no doubt inadequate supply 
of type; and that in 1539 this first press was replaced by the first 
commercial printing establishment in the new world, opened as a 
branch of the firm of Juan Cromberger of Seville. Let us take up 
the thread of events. 

Zumarraga returned to Mexico in 1534, but the first viceroy, Don 
Antonio de Mendoza, did not come until the following year. It is 
claimed on good authority that in that year the Escala Espiritual para 
llegar al cielo, traduccion del latin at Castellano por el ven. padre Juan 
de Estrada was published in Mexico and that two years later, in 1537, 
a Catecismo Mexicano was likewise printed without indication of the 
printer. Unfortunately no copy of either has been found. However, 
a letter of Bishop Zumarraga to the Emperor, written on May 6, 
1538, leaves no doubt that there was a printer and a printing press 
in Mexico at that time, whose operation had been temporarily affected 
by the scarcity of paper. “Little progress can be made with our 
printing,” declares Zumarraga, “because of the scarcity of paper, 

quedam de miraculis auctoris et de vita eius epitome. Paris, 1521; Secunda Pars 
Joannis Gersonis. Paris, 1521. 

■* Zumarraga, Memorial, undated. Cited by Medina in op. cit., I, xxxvi. 

® Garcia Icazbalceta, Bihliografia Mexicano del Siglo XVI (Mexico, 1885), 

p. X. 
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which makes difficult the publication of the many works that here 
are ready for the press and of others that should be reprinted. Those 
that come from there [Spain] are few.”® That the printer was no 
other than Esteban Martin is confirmed by his admission to citizen- 
ship (vecino) by the city council of Mexico on September 5, 1539, 
where his trade is given as imprimidor (printer). At this time a five 
years’ residence was required for the enjoyment of the privileges of 
a vecino. Consequently it is safe to deduce that he came with Bishop 
Zumarraga in 1534, that he exercised his trade under great handicaps 
from that year on, and that he was the printer of the much discussed 
Escala Espiritual of 1535, and the Catecismo Mexicano of 1537, as 
well as of other unrecorded books.'’’ 

Such are the remote and informal beginnings of printing in the 
new world, which found a welcome in Mexico City under the auspices 
of Bishop Juan de Zumarraga. It is deplorable but not strange that 
all copies of the first productions of the humble press of Esteban 
Martin should have been destroyed by time and hard use. Most of 
the works that issued from his press, if w^e are to judge by the years 
immediately following, must have been catechisms and doctrinal books 
that did not survive ruthless handling. 

The letter of Zumarraga of May 6, 1538, and perhaps appeals of 
Viceroy Mendoza,® soon brought about arrangements for the formal 
establishment of a printing firm with sufficient resources to meet the 
increasing demand for books and the vicissitudes of economic stress 
that beset Esteban Martin. When we come to 1539, we are on solid 
ground. The records are sufficiently full and complete to dispense 
with conjecture. From this year dates the unbroken operation of 
printing in America. It is for this reason that it deserves to be com- 
memorated this year, on its four-hundredth anniversary, as the most 
significant event in the history of new-world culture, comparable only 
to the inauguration of the first university in 1553. 

On June 12, 1539, Juan Cromberger, owner of a well-known print- 
ing house in Seville and a printer by trade, entered into a formal 

® Letter of Zumarraga to Charles V, May 6, 1538. Cited by Garcia Icazbaleeta, 
op. cit., p. X. 

For a discussion of this interesting question compare Medina, La Imprenta 
en Mexico, I, xlvii-lvi and E. Valton, Impresos Mexicanos del Siglo XVI (Mexico, 
1935), pp. 1-15. Henry E. Wagner dismisses the subject rather lightly in his 
introduction to Mexican Imprints, 1544-1600, in the Huntington Library (San 
Marino, 1940). 

® “With regard to Viceroy Don Antonio de Mendoza, our efforts to discover 
something of his that might be related to the printing press i5roved fruitless,” 
says Medina in La Imprenta en Mexico, I, xxxvi. 
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contract with Juan Pablos, an Italian of Brescia, Lombardy, also a 
printer, and with Gil Barbero, a pressman, whereby the last two 
agreed to go to Mexico to establish a branch of the firm. Cromberger 
agreed to furnish a press and the necessary type and equipment to 
the value of one hundred thousand maravedis (about $3,000.00), to 
pay for the cost of its transportation and the passage of the two 
printers, to furnish them board and the necessary spending money 
for the trip, and to pay the master printer one hundred and fifty 
ducats in gold a year and forty-eight ducats to the pressman. Pablos 
was furthermore to receive one fifth of the net profits, but he was not 
to use his name in any imprint. This explains why all the books 
printed in Mexico up to 1548 bear the imprint '‘En casa de Juan 
Cromberger” (in the house of Juan Cromberger). Pablos was to 
destroy all type worn out, to prevent its being used by any other 
press. Cromberger obtained from the king a monopoly not only in 
the printing business but in the sale of all books imported from Spain. 
Pablos was bound by the contract for a period of ten years as printer, 
administrator, legal representative, and bookseller of Juan Crom- 
berger, while the pressman was to serve three years before he could 
be relieved of his obligations. A Negro slave was given to Pablos as 
assistant. The terms as to the minimum work to be turned out were 
extremely severe. Pablos was to increase production to an average of 
three thousand pages a day and to be responsible for each individual 
page. Such were the chief terms and conditions under which the first 
printing press was to be established in America.® 

Juan Pablos, his wife, the Negro slave, and Gil Barbero sailed 
shortly afterwards on the ship Miguel de Jduregui, which trans- 
ported also the press, type, paper, ink, and other equipment.^® It is 
generally agreed that they arrived in Mexico not later than Septem- 
ber, where they set up the printing press in the Casa de las Campanas 
(House of the Bells), said to have been on the corner of Moneda and 
Santa Teresa la Antigua streets, opposite the residence of Bishop Juan 
de Zumarraga at that time.^^ 

Work was begun apparently soon after their arrival, for before 
the end of the year the Breve y mas compendiosa Doctrina Cristiana 
en Lengua Mexicana y Castellana, a quarto volume of twelve leaves, 

® Medina, op. cit.-, I, Ix-lxi. The number of pages seems excessive, but that 
is the way it is given. It has been estimated that three hundred pages was a 
good day’s work. Morgan, “The Oldest American Book,” in The Doctrina 
Breve, p. 17. ^“Medina, op. cit., Ixiii-lxiv. 

Garcia Icazbalceta, BiUiografia, p. xi; Medina, op. cit., p. Ixviii; Morgan 
“Oldest American Book,” p. 17. 
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issued from the press^^ This is the first production of the American 
press of which we have definite notice, although unfortunately the 
only copy known has disappeared and no one has seen it since it was 
first described.^^ 

The second piece was the Manual de adultos, printed in 1540, of 
which only three pages are known4^ The third item to appear was 
the Belacion del espantahle terremoto, in 1541. It is an acconnt of 
the storm and cloudburst that visited the city of Guatemala on Septem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1541. During this storm the widow of the famous con- 
quistador Don Pedro de Alvarado perished, when the private chapel 
in which she and ten other ladies of her household sought refuge was 
swept away by the roaring waters. Only a fragment of this, the first 
news broadside printed in America, now remains. 

There was a complete lull in the activity of the press in 1542, 
which may have been the result of a scarcity of paper and other snp- 
plies occasioned by the death of Juan Cromberger in Seville late in 
1540, or by the uncertainty of Pablos as to his future relations with 
the heirs of his former employer. Early in 1543, however, the 
Doctrina Christiana hr eve para ensenanza de los ninos by Zumarraga 
seems to have been printed, but no copy of the book has yet come to 
light.^® 

In the latter part of this year the Doctrina Breve muy provechosa 
de las cosas que pertenecen a la fe catolica y a nuestra cristianidad of 
Zumarraga was begun, but for some unknown reason it was not fin- 
ished until June of the following year. That it was fully expected 
it would be completed in 1543 is shown by the title page, which bears 
this date. In the colophon, however, it is unequivocally stated that 
the book was finished in the House of Juan Cromberger” on June 
14, 1544. This is more commonly known as the Doctrina Breve of 
Zumarraga to which attaches the signal distinction of being today 

12 For full description see Medina, op. cit., No. 1. 

Cartas de Indias (Madrid, 1877), 787. 

The fragmentary portion was discovered in the binding of a later volume 
and is now in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. Henry R. Wagner, “Sixteenth- 
Century Mexican Imprints,” Bihlio graphical Essays. A Tribute to Wilberforce 
Eames (Cambridge, 1924), p. 258. 

This is in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. The account was reprinted 
in Spain possibly shortly afterwards, but with no indication of place or date. It 
was reproduced in facsimile by Jose Santos Rayon at the close of the last century, 
and the text reproduced by Medina. See his Imprenta en Mexico, I, No. 3, 

pp. 6-10. 

Medina argnes strongly in its favor, citing Beristain as his source, but 
Garcia Icazbalceta is inclined to doubt its existence. Cf. Medina, op. cit., I, 
No. 4; Garcia Icazbalceta, Bon Fray Juan de Zumarraga (Mexico, 1881), p. 298. 
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the oldest book of the two Americas. Truly has it been said that this 
is “the earliest extant complete book to issue from the press in the 
Western Hemisphere, for only fragments remain of books printed in 
earlier years. 

Today nine copies of this book are known, of which two are de^ 
fective. Of the seven complete copies, three are in Europe and four 
in America, one being in the University of Texas. It is a remarkable 
book when considered from the point of view of the printer. The 
make-up is “little less than marvelous.” The title was cut on a solid 
block by hand, which was inserted in the portion of the shield used 
as a frame for the frontispiece. Here we have an example of hand-cut 
lettering, which although out of alignment at times, is nevertheless a 
good imitation of type and a clever piece of craftsmanship in itself. 
Being cuarto size and containing eighty-four leaves, it has been esti- 
mated that a five hundred copy edition required twenty-one thousand 
impressions, which must have taken probably three months to finish. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the book is the even 
tenor of the impressions, explained by the fact that Pablos was paid 
only for perfect pages. Indians probably helped ink the leather pads 
with ink made perhaps from boiled linseed oil and soot from burnt 
pitch. 

It is well to keep in mind that the Doctrina Breve made its appear- 
ance only fifty-two years after Columbus discovered the new world, 
before Martin Luther had gone to his reward, and while Henry VIII 
was still living with his sixth wife. Charles V still dominated the 
European scene, the hosts of Coronado were still in New Mexico, and 
De Sotos’ survivors were wandering beyond the Mississippi in the 
unexplored wilds of Arkansas and Texas, Sixty-nine years were to 
elapse before Jamestown was founded, and the pilgrim fathers were 
not to land upon the bleak shores of Plymouth Rock for more than 
four score of years. Viewed in this light the achievement assumes its 
true importance. 

The development of printing in Mexico after 1543 was so rapid 
that it is impossible even to list in the brief compass of a short paper 

The United States CathoKc Historical Society of New York made a fac- 
simile edition of the copy owned by the Hispanic Society of America. The 
Doctrina Breve. 

In 1937 the University of Texas acquired the Garcia Icazbalceta Collection 
of sixteenth-century imprints, with a total of forty-nine. Those credited by Wag- 
ner in his tabular census to the distinguished Mexican Bibliophile are now in the 
University of Texas Library. Wagner, “Sixteenth-Century Mexican Imprints,” 
in op. cit., pp. 258-267, 

Horgan, “The Oldest American Book,” The Doctrina Breve, pp. 17-21. 
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the books printed by Mexican presses during the sixteenth century. 
Juan Pablos enjoyed his monopoly mitil 1559, when an ambitious 
assistant, brought to Mexico by him, succeeded in securing permission 
to set up a rival press. By the end of the century nine different 
presses were in operation. 

It was Antonio Espinosa who broke the monopoly, but he has 
another distinction, that of being the first to cut and cast type in 
America. In 1550 he and a certain Diego Montoya contracted in 
Seville with Juan Lopez to work for Juan Pablos in Mexico as type- 
founders and die cutters. It is not known just when Espinosa and 
his assistant arrived, but their presence is clearly revealed in the 
radical change noted in the varied type forms used, beginning with 
the year 1554. Up to this time Gothic type had been employed ex- 
clusively. Now Roman and Italic types appear, and a marked im- 
provement in the artistic and balanced composition of titles and text 
becomes noticeable. Espinosa brought to the printing art of the New 
World a high sense of artistry.-® 

It was Espinosa who printed in 1561 what has been considered 
the most beautiful book of colonial days in America. In September 
of that year appeared the Missale Eomanum ordinarium, a large and 
handsome folio volume of three hundred and thirty pages, in Gothic 
type, with decorative title-page in black and red, the design consisting 
of a wreath of fruits and flowers circled around a shield containing 
the letters I H S. In the text the music score for plain chant is 
likewise printed in black and red.^^ Speaking of this book Garcia 
Icazbalceta exclaims: “It appears incredible that a work of so much 
consequence and cost was executed by our press so shortly after the 
middle of the sixteenth century. I for one would doubt the deed, had 
I not the book before me. Today not a single Church book is printed 
here any more. All come to us from abroad. After three centuries 
there is no one with courage enough to undertake a missal like that 
of Antonio de Espinosa. It would be difficult to execute it, except at 
great expense and by expressly ordering the necessary type.”-- The 
Until 1924, it had been thought that the first typefounding in America had 
been done in the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, in 1707. The first in Mexico was 
attributed to Jose Antonio Alzate, in 1770. For a discussion of the subject see 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, ‘'The First Typefounding in Mexico” in The Library, 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Ser. 4, Vol. 8, pp. 119-122; also Jose 
Gestoso Perez, Noticias ineditas de impresores sevillanos (Seville, 1934) for the 
full text of the contract entered into on September 24, 1550. 

-^John Wright, Early Prayer Boohs of America (St. Paul, Minn., 1896), 

pp. 1-2. 

==2 Garcia Icazbalceta, BiUiografia, No. 41, pp. 123-124. Three copies of this 
work are known: two complete in the Huntington Library at San Marino and 
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character of the religious books that issued from the presses iu Mex- 
ico in the years prior to 1600 were remarkable for their workmanship 
and artistic value. ‘ ‘ Bearing in mind the age that gave these produc- 
tions so soon after the invention of printing,” declares Wright, ‘‘they 
cannot be pronounced otherwise than marvelous. They certainly re- 
flect great credit upon the artistic taste of the early printers and pub- 
lishers of the land of the Aztecs. 

Since it is not possible to give even the titles of the two hundred 
thirty-four items issued by the presses in Mexico in the years between 
1539 and 1600, the general character and number of the different 
types will have to suffice. Hardly a year passed in which one or more 
books did not make their appearance. In spite of all the efforts of 
bibliophiles, there are still many works that remain unknown, some 
of which may never come to light. But it is interesting to note that 
since the publication of the excellent pioneer bibliography of Garcia 
Icazbalceta in 1886, the one hundred and sixteen titles listed by him 
have been raised through the efforts of Harrisse, Medina, Nicolas 
Leon, Winship, and Wagner to almost two hundred and fifty, or more 
than doubled. 

The bulk of the production, particularly in the early years, was 
made up of works on Christian doctrine, catechisms, and books of 
religious instruction. Equally notable are the Indian grammars, 
vocabularies, and dictionaries of the languages spoken by the various 
tribes of Mexico, which today form such a rich repository for the study 
of native linguistics. In this type should also be included the nu- 
merous confesionarios, doctrinas, and other books of instruction written 
in the indigenous languages to aid the missionaries and natives alike. 
In addition to the books that fall into these two groups, we find others 
on theology, philosophy, hagiography, medicine, history, psalters, 
rituals, sermons, songbooks, psalmody, missals, law, military science, 
nautical instruction, and arithmetic. 

What proportion of these books were written by laymen? About 
one third of the authors probably were not religious. This fact is 
significant in revealing the high standard of scholarship in the ranks 
of the religious orders. An analysis of the authorship of the one 

the New York Public respectively, and an imperfect copy in the John Carter 
Brown. Wright, op. cit., p. 5. 

In this connection attention is called to Juan de Gaona, Coloquios de la pas 
y tranquilidad Christiana en lengua mexicana, 1582. A translation in manuscript 
of this work page by page and line by line, in an unknown language, is bound 
with the copy possessed by Garcia Icazbalceta now owned by the University of 
Texas. 
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hundred sixteen works listed by Garcia Icazbalceta shows that forty- 
four of them were written by Franciscans, seventeen by Dominicans, 
sixteen by Augustinians, four by Jesuits, and one by a Carmelite.^® 
But in view of the additions made to this list a new analysis is neces- 
sary to show the actual contribution of the religious orders to the book 
production during the first century. 

Firsts have an inherent interest. We cannot resist the temptation 
to list briefly a few notable books that are first of their kind as far 
as it is possible to determine from all the information available. 
The first news broadside has already been noted. The first songbook 
with the first farce seems to have been published in 1546 under the 
title Cancionero Spiritual . ^ . con una farsa, but all efforts to locate 
the copy on which the description is based have proved futile.-® If 
ever found, it will constitute the first literary and dramatic work to 
issue from the press in America. 

The first Christian doctrine in the Mexican (Nahuatl) language 
was the Doctrina Christiana hreve en lengua Mexicana por el P. 
Alonso de Molina, 1546, of which there is no copy known, but it was 
reprinted at least four times before the end of the century and its 
existence cannot be doubted.^^ To the same author we are likewise 
indebted for the first Vocahulario en la lengua castellana y mexicana, 
printed in 1555, which is the first dictionary to come from the press 
in America. 

The first ordinances for the government of a European colony in 
America were published in Mexico in 1548 by Viceroy Mendoza. 
These were the Ordenanzas y copilaciones d&, leyes kechas por el muy 
ilustre sehor Don Antonio de Mendoza. Only one copy of this work 
is known today and this is in the New York Public Library. In addi- 
tion to being the first book of laws, it has the added distinction of 
having been formulated by the viceroy. The first compilation of 
Spanish laws for the government of its possessions was published in 
1563 and is known as the Cedulario de Puga, but the title is Provi- 
siones, cedulas, instrucciones de su Majestad.^^ 

Zephyrin Englehardt, O. F. M., “The Earliest Books in the New World,” 
The Doctrina Breve, pp. 12-13. 

Garda Icazbalceta first noticed a reference to this work in the notes con- 
tributed by Gayangos and Vedia to the Spanish translation of George Ticknor’s 
Eistoria de la Literatura Espahola (4 vols., Madrid, 1851-56), III, 509. He 
obtained a full bibliographical description later from Francisco Gonzalez de Vera 
but when he tried to locate the original he was unable to do so. (Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta, Bihliografia, No. 12, pp. 19-20.) Medina had no better luck. The work is 
attributed to Fray Bartolome de las Casas. Medina, op. cit., I, 30-33. 

The copy in the University of Texas Library is complete, contrary to the 
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The first treatise on theology was the Copilacion hr eve de un 
tratado de San Buenaventura que se llama mistica teologia, published 
in 1549, of which there is a copy in the John Carter Brown Library.^® 

It is to Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, first holder of the chair 
of rhetoric in the Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico, a dis- 
tinguished latinist, that we owe the first literary essays published in 
1554 as Commentaria in Ludovici Vives Exercitationes Linguae La- 
tinae. Opposite page 227 there is a second title page which precedes 
three original essays in which the author describes the University, the 
City of Mexico, and its environments. The only copy of this work 
known belonged to Garcia Icazbalceta and is now in the University of 
Texas.^*^ 

This same year another teacher of the Mexican University wrote 
the first textbook on philosophy printed in Mexico, It is the Becog- 
nitio Summidarum of the versatile and learned Augustinian, Fray 
Alonso de la Veracruz, who found time to publish another textbook 
before the end of 1554, his Dialectica resolutio cum textu Aristotelis. 
Copies of these two valuable books are now in the University of Texas. 
Both of these treatises went through several editions in Spain, proof 
of their unquestioned soundness and of the scholarship of the author. 
It is worthy of reflection that Mexico should have given the mother 
country cultural textbooks in the mother of all sciences within thirty- 
four years after its conquest.®^ 

The year 1556 saw the printing of two constitutions, one arithmetic, 
and a Christian doctrine in the language of the Indians of Guatemala, 
all being firsts of their kind. They are the Constitutiones Fratrum 
Heremitarum (Augustinian Order) ; Constituciones del arsohispado y 
Provincia de la muy Insigne y muy Leal Ciudad de Tenuxtitlan; 
Sumario compendioso de las cuentas de plata y oro en los reinos del 
Peru; and the Doctrina Crisiiana en Lengua Guatemalteca. 

The first book on physics, the Phisica specidatio, was written by 
Fray Alonso de la Veracruz and printed in 1557. It is the first book 
of science produced in America. Like his other two textbooks this was 

notation made by Wagner in op. cit., pp. 260-261. There are six other copies 
in the United States. 

For description of this and all other imprints cited consult Medina ’s mon- 
umental work. La Imprenta en Mexico, Vol. I. 

Garcia Icazbalceta translated the three last essays into Spanish and pub- 
lished them in Mexico in 1875 under the title Mexico en 1554. This edition, 
limited to 180 copies, has also become rare and is highly prized for the learned 
introduction by the editor-translator. 

For a list and description of the various European editions of these two 
textbooks see Medina, op. cit., I, 61-68. 
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reprinted in Spain for the first time in 1562 and twice before the end 
of the century.®^ 

It was Doctor Francisco Bravo who wrote the first book on med- 
icine to be published in America; namely, his Opera Medicinalia in 
qhus qz plurima extantcitu medico necessaria. ... In spite of the con- 
fusion caused by the erroneous date (1549) engraved on the frontis- 
piece, the real date of its printing has been definitely established as 
1570. Only two copies, one complete and one imperfect, are known 
today. Speaking of medicine, it may be noted that eight years later 
Dr. Alonso Lopez de Hinojoso published the first work on surgery 
entitled Summa y Becopilacion de Chirugia, with a treatise on the 
useful and beneficent art of bleeding. It was printed in the “House 
of Antonio Ricardo,” the sixth printer to come to Mexico, who, the 
following year, 1579, was to go to Peru to establish there the first 
printing press in Lima, from which came the Pragmatica in 1584, 
known as the first Peruvian imprint.^^ 

The first Latin grammar was written by Father Manuel Alvarez, 
a Jesuit, and printed in 1579 as De constructione octo pariium 
Oraiionis. Up to this time European editions had been used in the 
Jesuit colleges and several different texts published in Spain and 
Portugal by other authors are known to have been popular. The 
work of Alvarez is the first of its kind printed in America, but like 
most early textbooks it is extremely rare and only fragmentary 
copies have survived the ruthless hand of time and students. 

Strange as it may seem, the first treatise on military science was 
written by a member of the royal Audiencia, the highest tribunal 
in Mexico, in the year 1583. It was printed by Pedro Ocharte as 
Didlogos Militares de la Formacion e informaciSn de Personas In- 
strument os y cosas necessarias para el huen uso de la Guerra. The 
author explains that it may cause astonishment to some that a lawyer 
should write on the art of war, but that since everything concerning 
law had been so well and so wisely explained already, he decided to 
give the public his thoughts on things military.^^ 

The first psalter was printed by Pedro de Ocharte in 1584. Of 
this book Garcia Icazbalceta says “It is a choir book executed with 
admirable care, a notable example of the work done in our first print- 

A copy is now in the University of Texas. This was acquired from Garcia 
Icazbalceta. Wagner does not list this copy in his table. Wagner, op. cit., pp. 
258-259, where only two copies are recorded, one in the British Museum and one 
in the John Carter Brown Library. 

Of this rare work on surgery by Lopez de Hinojoso there is only one copy 
known and this is in the Huntington Library at San Marino. 

Medina has erroneously numbered the entry 98 ; it should be 95. 
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ing presses. ” The title and the scores are in black and red, as well 
as the capital letters. There is a copy in the University of Texas.^® 

But we must bring this list of firsts to a close. Let us mention as 
the last one the first book printed on nautical science, written by 
Diego Garcia de Palacio and printed by Ocharte in 1587 as Instruccion 
Nauthica para el huen uso y regimienta de las Naos. There is a copy 
of this interesting volume in the New York Public Library. 

In commemorating the four-hundredth anniversary of the formal 
introduction of the printing press in America, it is well to commem- 
orate at the same time the three-hundredth anniversary of the first 
press Avithin the present limits of the United States, which by a happy 
coincidence occurred a century later. We will attempt, therefore, to 
review briefly its birth and early accomplishments. 

'‘It is not an uninteresting fact,” says Roden, “that religious 
enthusiasm was the principal factor in the foundation of the press 
[in the English colonies], as it was in the establishment of the earliest 
press of North America. To a dissenting minister, the Reverend 
Joseph Glover, rector of Sutton, in Surrey, England, we owe the first 
press brought to Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1638, and to fate that 
this press came under the direction of the president of the young 
college of Harvard, into whose ownership it was eventually to pass. 

Early in 1638 Glover tendered his resignation as rector in order 
to emigrate to New England for the purpose of establishing a printing 
press there. At his own expense he proAuded a font of type, and with 
the aid of forty-nine pounds donated by friends he was able to buy 
a press and other necessary equipment. On June 7 of the same year, 
we find Glover in London, where he entered into an agreement with 
Stephen Daye to take charge of the press. 

Not long after, Glover, his wife, and the Stephen Daye family, 
consisting of Stephen, Sr., Stephen, Jr., and Mathew, set sail for 
America on board The John of London. But fate decreed other- 
wise. The Reverend Glover took sick shortly after the ship sailed 
and died before Plymouth Rock was reached, leaving his second wife, 
the young and attractive Elizabeth Harris, to carry out the enterprise. 
It seems that Mrs. Glover rented a part of the house of Henry Dun- 
ster, President of Harvard College, and there set up the press. The 
close association resulted in the early marriage of Glover’s widow and 
Dunster.®® 

Garcia Icazbalceta, op. cit., No. 95, pp. 324-325. 

^®Eobert F. Eoden, The Cambridge Press (New York, 1905), pp. 9-11. 

Ibid., pp. 9-11. 

Stephen Daye and His Successors (Cambridge, 1921), pp. 10-11. 
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While credit has been given to Stephen Daye for having been the 
first printer within the present limits of the United States, the fact 
remains that Stephen senior was not a printer by trade, but a lock- 
smith. Neither was Stephen junior a printer. It was Mathew, a young 
boy about eighteen, who in reality must have operated the first press 
at Cambridge, since it seems that he had worked for a short time as 
an apprentice in London.^® 

Just when did the press arrive in Cambridge? It must have been 
set up before October 10, 1638, because on that date Hugh Poters, 
teacher of the First Church in Salem, wrote to a friend then in Ber- 
muda saying, “Wee have a printery here and thinke to goe to worke 
with some speciall things, and if you have any thing you may send it 
safely. But it seems that the first known piece to issue from the 
new press came early in 1639 and very significantly, it was a small 
broadside entitled The Oath of a Free-man, of which no copy is known 
to be extant.^^ 

It is said that that same year an almanac was printed for a cer- 
tain Mr. William Pierce, mariner, but no copy has come to light, the 
same being true of a similar publication printed in 1640. It was in 
this year, however, that the justly celebrated “Bay Psalm Book,” 
whose true title is The Whole Boohs of Psalms Faithfully translated 
into English metre, consisting of one hundred forty-eight leaves, 
small octavo, came off the Cambridge press. We cannot do better 
than to quote what Evans has to say about this the oldest complete 
book extant today printed within the present limits of the United 
States. “Printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the same place; 
by Stephen Daye, the first printer ; on the first press imported in the 
young Colony; from new type; it is, despite its many typographical 
errors, bad spacing and punctuation, inverts and mixed letters, and 
irregular justifying, the most interesting monument of early printing 
in the literary history of the United States. Eleven copies are 
known, of which six are imperfect. 

Time does not permit me to list even the most important produc- 
tions of the first press of the United States. An idea of the character 
and amount of printing done from 1639 to 1665 may be gained from 
a brief summary. During these years, according to the compilation 
of imprints made by Evans, ninety-seven pieces were published. Of 
these fifteen were psalm books and portions of the Bible, sixteen were 
law and polities, twenty-one almanacs, twenty-five catechisms and re- 

Eoden, op. cii., pp. 11-13. Ibid., p. 12. 

Charles Evans, American Bibliography (Chicago, 1903), No. 1. 

** Charles Evans, op. cit.. No. 4. 
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ligious books, five theses, one spelling book, eleven sermons, one report 
of a synod, one poetry, and one on the expansion of Harvard College. 
The history of printing in the United States is too well known to 
justify our going into details at this time. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in Spanish America the 
same as in the English colonies, printing owed its introduction to reli- 
gious enthusiasm. In both instances the first productions were chiefly 
books on religion, followed shortly by books on instruction written in 
the native languages. The number of these and of grammars and 
dictionaries of indigenous dialects was much greater in Spanish 
America than in the English colonies. More sermons and political 
pamphlets were printed in English than in Spanish during the first 
sixty years, and the total output in Anglo America was greater than 
that of Spanish America. But contrary to general belief the output 
of Mexico was more varied in nature and covered a wider range of 
cultural subjects. While it is true that the number of pieces printed 
in the English colonies during the first century exceeded that of 
Spanish America, the books and pamphlets are inferior from the 
point of view of the printer, lacking the finer finish, artistry, and 
beauty of those that issued from Spanish- American presses. The ex- 
planation is not hard to find. The press set up at Cambridge reflected 
the stern purpose of its founders and its public. Theirs was a prac- 
tical outlook of service. The printed word was not to delight the 
eye and stimulate the imagination into pleasant revelry, rather it was 
to impress upon the mind the seriousness of life and cause it to reflect 
upon its harshness. The Spanish- American outlook was more tolerant, 
more appreciative of the aesthetic sense in life. A comparison of the 
works that came from the two presses during the first sixty years of 
their existence reveals the temperament of the two peoples they in- 
tended to serve. 

Let us pay a fervent and reverent tribute to the men who brought 
to the new world the blessings of the printed word and made possible 
the development of our modern culture on this, the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of printing in America. 

Carlos E. Castaneda. 

Latin- American Librarian, 

University of Texas. 









